
Outlets selling alcohol have multiplied in recent years, making alcohol available at n much wider range of places and times.
consumption rose 46 percent. By 1975 the Finns were drinking 156 percent more beer, 96 percent more spirits, and 87 percent more wine. Total per capita consumption was more than twice what it had been just seven years before.
The Alcohol Act of 1969 was not the only catalyst for increased drinking during those years. Consumer expenditures per capita were also increasing, and general cultural attitudes were becoming more liberal, especially among young people. But the act contributed to the creation of a dense distribution network in Finland that had the effect of increasing consumption.
Does this experience have any relevance for the United States, where a dense distribution network for the most part already exists? Research on variations in the number or location of outlets in various parts of the United States has been inconclusive, and there are specific situations about which little is known. For instance, do sales of alcoholic beverages in groceries or drugstores increase the amount consumed? Do minimarts attached to gas stations lead to more drunk driving? that are the prerogatives of local governments, such as zoning, that can be used in heavily impacted areas," says Reynolds. "Why should a community not choose to refuse more outlets if, for example, its alcohol-related crime rate is already 20 percent above the norm? Communities can mobilize around those kinds of issues and have an impact on the number of outlets permitted."
